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THE STOCKS, 
[From Tait’s “ Commercial Arithmetic.”] 


HE stocks is a term used to signify the trading capital of 

several public companies, and the amount of several debts 
of government to the nation; but in the latter acceptation it 
is most commonly understood. 


As it would be found almost impossible to raise the immense 
suns that are frequently wanted by government to defray the 
public expences, without offering some further inducement 
than merely the payment of a moderate interest; it has been 
found necessary to create a debt for a much larger sum, than 
that which has been borrowed, and this debt is called stock. 
Phus, suppose any person advances a loan of 4000]. in money, 
tur which the nation is to become indebted to bim in 5000). 
aad is to pay him interest upon it at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum, then for this transaction, he is said to possess 50001. 
stock, in the 4 per cent. annuities, aud he will receive 200). 
aunually, by half yearly payments. Or, suppose the nation 
agree to become indebted to him in 66661. 15s. 4d. and to pay 
him interest upon it at S per cent. per annum, he would then 
receive the same yearly interest of 200]. and would be said to 
possess 60661. 13s. 4d. stock in the 3 per cent. anauities. This 
is called raising money at 5 per cent. because for every 100). 
that is borrowed, such a quantity of stock is given, that the 
interest upon it amounts to 5!. but both the rate of interest that 
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is paid, and the amount of the capital to be created, depend 
upon the bargain that is made between the minister and the 
contractor. 

A person lending money to government, for which he is to 
receive stock, cannot claim a payment of the debt; he there- 
fore has the power given him of assigning over any part of 
his stock to any other person, who will then become a creditor 
by the nation, and will receive the interest upon the amount 
so assigned. This is called a transfer; for as the aceount of 
the seller is debited for the amount assigned, and the account 
of the buyer is credited for the same amount, the stock or pub- 
lic debt is only transferred from one person to another. 

The interest on stock is usually called a dividend; fer as 
the name of stock was given to the capital of the national 
debt, from its similarity in many particulars, especially in that 
of transfer, to the capitals or stocks of the great commercial 
companies, such as the company of the bank, and the East- 
India company ; so the interest which the former bears, has 
been called a dividend ; as the interest borne by the latter, be- 
ing derived from the divided shares of their profits, had ree 
ceived that appellation. 

The dividends are also called annuities, and under this term 
they are separated into perpetual annuities, redeemable at the 
option of government, and terminable or irredeemable annui- 
ies, which exist for only a certain number of years, and an- 
nually absorb ia the interest a portion of the capital. 

The following age the principal perpetual government annui- 
ties, and the stocks of the principal public companies : 

Navy Five per Cent. Annuities, produccd from about 
50 millions of stock, partly formed out of navy bills, con- 
verted in 1784, into stock bearing interest at 5 per cent. whence 
the name. 

Four per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, produced from about 
the same quantity of stock as the last, bearing interest at 
4 per cent. as the title indicates; these annuities are called con- 
sols, or consolidated, from the stock having been formed by 
the consolidation of several debts of government. 

Three per Cent. Reduced Annuities, produced by about 
170 millions of stock, formed from several debts, that origi- 
nally bore a higher rate of interest; but which, on varions con- 
ditions, has been reduced to the rate which the name of the 
stock expresses. 

Three per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, produced by above 
400 millions of stock, in part formed by the consolidation of 
several stocks, bearing interest at 3 per cent. N.B. When the 
word consols is indefinitely used, it is always understood to 
mean these annuities. 
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Three per Cent. Imperial Annuities, produced by about 
$ millions of stock, created by loans to the emperor of Ger- 
many, with the security of the interest being paid by the go 
vernment of this country, whenever the emperor should fail 
in his engagement. 

Five per Cent. Irish Annuities, produced by about 2 mil- 
lions of stock, formed by loans for the use of Ireland, before 
the union. 

Bank Stock is a capital of nearly 10 millions, with which 
the company of the bank has accommodated government with 
various loans, and with which they carry on the banking bu- 
siness, purchase bullion, &c. The dividends on bank stock are 
now 10 per cent. so that the profits of the company are near 
12 hundred thousand pounds per annum. 

India Stoek forms the trading capital of the East India 
company ; this stock (consisting of 6 millions) produces an an- 
nual dividend of 10} per cent. 

South Sea Stock and Annuities consist of, or are produced 
from, a capital of nearly 20 millions. The greatest part of 
this is lent to government, for which the South Sea company 
receive 3 per cent; but from the increase of other profits, the 
dividends to the proprietors is 3} per cent. 

The terminable annuities are— 

Bank Long Annuities, so called from the annual payment 
being from their origin made payable at the bank, and from 
their being granted for a greater length of time than other 
terininable annuities. These annuities extend to the beginning 
of the year 1860, and the annual payments are about 11 hun- 
dred thonsand pounds. 

Imperial Short Annuities, formed in the same manner, and 
upon the same conditions, as the imperial 3 per cent. annui- 
ties ; they extend to May, 1819, and amount to two hundred 
and thirty pounds per annum. 

Besides the permanent loans to government, which have 
created the perpetual and terminable annuities, various sums 
have been raised from time to time, as temporary loans, on 
what are called exchequer bills, from their being made paya- 
ble at the treasury of the exchequer. 

Exchequer Bills are issued for different hundreds or thou- 
sands of pounds, and bear an interest of 3d. per cent. per 
diem, from the day of their date to the time when they are 
advertised to be paid off. 

Navy Bills are merely bills of exchange, drawn at ninety 
days date, and are given by the commissioners of the navy 
for the amount of supplies, for the use of that department, 
and of the interest upon those amounts at 3d. per cent. per 
diem, 
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India Bonds are issued by the East-India company, and beai 
interest at 5 per cent. per annum. 

Omnium is a term denoting the different stocks formed by 
a loan, while any part of the loan remains unpaid. For ex- 
ample, suppose 20 millions of money are to be raised, and for 
every 1001. in money, are to be given 100l. stock in the 3 per 
cents, 501. stock in the 4 per cents, and 6s. 3d. per cent. in the 
Jong annuities; then if any person engage to advance 10,000). 
in Money, upon paying the first instalmeut, (for the money is 
usually advanced at the rate of about 10 per cent. per month, 
until the whole is paid) he will receive three receipts, which 
separately contain an engagement to transfer to the person 
possessing them, 10,000]. stock in the 3 per cents. 50001. stock 
in the 4 per cents. and 31l. 10s. stock in the long annuities, 
upon the whole of the instalments being paid, at_or before the 
appointed time, While these three receipts are sold together, 
and betore the whole of the instalinents has been paid they 
are called Omnium, as they are made up of all, or of several 
of the stocks. ‘ 

Scrip is a term given toeach of the receipts of the Omnium, 
when they are sold separately ; thus in the foregoing supposi- 
tion, if the receipt containing the engagement to transfer the 
10,000]. in the 3 per cents. be sold without the other two re- 
ceipts, this would be called a sale of. scrip. Immediately the 
whole of the instalments upon any scrip receipt is paid, the 
transfer of the stock is made to the person who holds it, and 
there is usually a discount allowed for any prompt payment. 

N.B. When the stock created by any flown is formed in only 
one sort of stock, there is, properly speaking, no omnium ; 
though, then by a misnomer, the scrip receipt is called by that 
name. 

The prices of the stocks, &c. are exhibited in the lists that 
are published in this manner :— 

The value of any perpetual annuity, thus : 

Three per cent. Consols, 63}, 649, }. 

Signifies that the value of 100]. stock of these annuities sold 
onthe day this price is given, for 63]. 2s. Ud. in money at the 
beginning of the market, that this stock rose to 641. f5s. and 
left off at G4l. 10s. 

The value of any terminable annuity thus: 

Bank Long Annuities, 163, 1—16. 

Signifying that any annual payment of these annuities was 
worth 163 years purchase at the beginning, and left off at 
16 1-16 years purchase at the end of the market. 

The value of either Exchequer Bills, or India Bonds, thus: 

Exchequer Bills 2 4 premium, or India Bonds, 1 pr. @ dis. 

This siguifies that every 100L in Exchequer Bills bore a 
premium of 2s. at the begiuning, which advanced to 4s. in the 
end 
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end of that day ; and that every 100]. in India Bonds, sold at 
first at Is. premium, and afterwards sold ai 2s. discount. 
The value of Omnium is expressed thus : 
Omnium, 3) premium. 
And signifies that every 100]. of Omaium sold at a premium 
of SL 10s. 
The value of Lottery Tickets is expressed thus : 
Lottery ‘Tickets, 161, 5s. 
Signifying that every ucket sold for ihat price. 
The value of any stock to be delivered at a future time is 
expressed thus : 
Consols for opening 65}. ? 
Meaning that when the books of the 3 per cent, Consols 
are again opened for transferring of stock, an engagement has 
been entered iuto for selling a quantity of those annuities at 
that rate. 
The following list of the prices of stock, Kc. will serve to 
elucidate the above description, and fix it more deeply in the 


memory. 


Pank Stock, 959. 
Three percent. Reduced, 683, }. 
Three per cent. Consols, shut. 

Four per cent. Consols, 843, 5}, 5. 


Navy four per cent, shut. 

Bank Long Annuities, 18 11-16ths, 7. ; 
Imperial Annuities, 7%, 5-6ths. 

‘Three per cent. Luwperial, 673, 3. 

India Stock, 1777, 83, 8. 

India Bonds, 1 dis. par. | pr. 

South Sea Stock, —_ — 

Ditto New, _ 

Irish five per cent. —_— 
Exchequer Bills, Id. 4 pr. 3 pr. ; 
Omnium, 33, 4} pr. 

Lottery Tk kets, Pose _ 

Consols for Opening, OO}, 4, 4- 


The word shut denotes that the transfer books were closed ; 
the blanks denote that none of that description of stock was 
sold on the given day. 

The transfer books of any sto¢k are shut about a month be- 
fore the dividends on that stock become due, and they remain 
so about six weeks. 

The dividends on the 3 per cent. Consols, 3 per cent. 1720, 
South Sea Stock and Annuities, $3 per cent. 1751, 3 per cent. 
Imperial Annuities, and on Imperial Short Annuities, are due 
January 5, and on July 5; on all other stocks they are due 
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April 5, and on October 10. These days before the year 
1800, were Old Midsummer, Michaelmas, Christmas, and 
Lady-days. 

The Interest on India Bonds is computed from March 51, 
and from September 30. 

From the interest on all public securities, except India 
Bonds, 10 per cent. is at present deducted at the time of pay- 
ment for the property-tax; therefore, while it exists, in all 
calculations relative to the dividends, this deduction is to be 
regarded. 

brokerage upon the Perpetual Annuities is } per cent 
upon the quantity of stock purchased or sold; on Terminable 
Annuities it is } per cent. upon the amount of the purchase 
money on Exchequer and India Bonds, it is ts. per cent and 
on Lottery Tickets it is 5d. each before the time of drawing, 
and Is. during that time. 

In exhibiting the several calculations relative to the stocks, 
&c. they are considered as divided into these classes : 

First class—Perpetual Annuities. 

Second class—Terminable Annuities. 

Third class—Exchequer and Navy Bills, and India Bonds. 

Fourth class—Omnium and Scrip. 

fa the calculations where the result required is ob- 
tained by a simple and evident proportion, no rule is prefixed ; 
and every purchase or sale is considered to be made through 
the medium of a broker. 





Anecdotes of an Irish Miser. 


UGUSTINE PENTHENY, esq. who died on the 23d 
of November last, in the 83d year of his age, in an ob- 
scure lodging, Leeson-street, Dublin, was a miser of the most 
perfect drawing that nature has ever given to the world. From 
the low and laborious condition of a journeyman cooper, he 
accumulated the enormous sum of $00,000). in the islands of 
Antigua and SantaCruz. He was born in the village of Long- 
‘wood, county of Meath, and was very early in life encouraged 
to make a voyage to the West-Indies, to follow his wade, un- 
der the patronage of his maternal uncle, another adventurer 
of the name of Gaynor, better known among his neighbours 
by the name of Peter Big Brogues, from the enormous shoe; 
he was mounted in on the day he set out on his travels. Pe- 
ter acquired an immense fortune, and lived to see his only 
child married to Sir G. Colebrook, chairman to the East-Ludia 
company, and a banker in London, to whom Peter gave with 
bis daughte: 200,000], 
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Mr. A. Petheny saw mankind only through one medium ; 
his vital powers were so diverted from generous or social ob- 
jects, by the prevailing passion of gold, that he could disco- 
ver no trait in any character, however venerable or respecta~ 
ble, that was not seconded by riches; in fact, any one that 
was not rich he considered as an inferior animal, neither wor- 
thy of notice, nor safe to be admitted into society. This ex- 
traordinary feeling he extended to female society, and if possi- 
ble, with a greater degree of disgust. A woman he considered 
only as an incumbrance on a man of property, and therefore 
he could never be prevailed upon to admit one into his confi- 
dence. As to wedlock, he atterly and uniformly rejected any 
idea of it. His wife was the public funds, and his children 
guineas; and no parent or husband paid more deference or 
care to the comforts of his family. He was never known to 
separate his immense horde, by rewarding a generous action ; 
or alleviating a premature or accidental misfortune, by the 
application of one shilling to such purposes. [t could scarcely 
be expected he would bestow a gift or extend a gratitude to 
others, he was so niggard of comforts to himself. The even- 
ing before he died, some busy friend sent a respectable physi- 
cian to him, at which the old miser did not shew any apparent 
dislike, until he recollected the doctor might expect a fee ; this 
alarmed him, and immediately raising himself in the bed, he 
addressed the Irish Esculapius in the following words: “ Doc- 
tor, [ am a strong man, and know my disorder, and could cure 
myself, but as Mr. Nangle has sent you to my assistance, I 
shall not exchange you for any other person, if you can come 
to an understanding; in fact, 1 wish to know what you will 
charge for your attendance until | am recovered ?” The doc- 
tor answered, “ eight guineas.” « Ab! Sir,” said the old 
man, “ if you knew my disorder you would not be exorbi- 
tant; but to put an end to this discussion, I will give you six 
guineas and a half.” The doctor assented, and the patient 
held out bis arm with the fee, and to have his pulse considered, 
and laid himself down again. 

His relations were numerous, but not being, in his opinion, 
qualified, for want of experience in the management of mo- 
ney, to nurse his wealth, he bequeathed the entire of it to a 
rich family in the West-Indies, with the generous exception 
of 41. annually, toa faithful servant, who lived with him twenty 
four years. In the will he expresses great kindness for poor 
Jolin, and says he bequeathed the 41. for his kind services, that 
his latter days may be spent in comfortable independence! Like 
Theliusson, he would not allow his fortune to pass to his heirs 
immedigiely, as he directed that the entire should be funded 
for tourteen years, and then, in its improved state, to be at the 
disposal of the heirs he has chosen. For the regulation of 
y his 
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his last will and testament, he appointed Waller Nangle, esq. 
and Major O'Farrell, late of the Austrian army, bis execu- 
tors ; and the right hon. David La Touche and Lord Fingal, 
trustees. 





Description of the Isle of France. 
t : 


i - isle of France, according to. the admeasurement of 
the Abbe de la Cuille, is not more than 31, leagues in cir- 

“cumference, about eleven in Jeneth, and seven in breadth, 
having a surface which measures 432,650 acres. [tis described 
as extremely healthy, fertile, and abounding with the most ro- 
anantic scenery. 

The population of the contiguous isles of France and Bour- 
bon is said to have been 121,000 in the year 1749, of whom a 
great proportion are negro slaves; and the military force con- 
sisted of 5000 men. Raynal informs us, that.in the year 1765, 
the population of the isle of France was as tollows :— 
1469 white people, besides the troops; 1587 Indians or free 
negroes; and 11,881 slaves, Since that period the-population 
has probably very considerably incressed. 

The principal harbour of the islend is Port Louis, which is 
sitaated in 20, 10, south lat. and 55, jong. east from Paris. 
The tides are not very perceptible, those of the equinox rising 
not more than three feet. 

With regard to its produce, the following are the most re- 
cent details, ‘The soil cf the island is very diversified. Al- 
though by its climate it is adapted for all colonial productions, 
it has not equally answered all the different kinds of cultivation 
which the inhabitants bave endeavoured to naturalize. The 
plantations of coffee were the first adopted ; but other objects 
of cultivation, such as cotton, baving appeared more profita- 
ble, coffee bas not become so general as it would otherwise 
have been. The natives pretend that their coffee ts superior to 
thatoft Moka. The cotton, in its turn, had likewise becu neg- 
lected, because the cultivation of indigo was become more po- 
pular. Several sugar plantations have succeeded. Oue of 
thei governors, a M. Poivre, formerly found weans to iutro- 
duce plants of the nutmeg, cloves, &c. from the Dutch spice 
islands. ‘This experiment, however, did not prove successful, 
for Raynal telis us, that most of the plants died, and the rest 
were not likely to bear fruit. 

The principal sdvanutage which the French derived from the 
island was, that it served as a point from which our commerce 
might be successfully annoyed in the Indian seas. The fatal 

experience of the Hast-ladie company, and of the private wa- 
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ders on the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar, has proved 
that nothing could be better adapted for attaining that object. 
It served as the place of rendezvous for French frigates, where 
they could be refitted, and where they might retire with their 
plunder. It was a depot of captured produce, and in this view 
was resorted to by American traders, who brought that pro- 
duce to Europe which the French were unable to convey in 
their own merchantmen. The destruction ef such a nest of 
marauders is the principal advantage that we ean derive from 
the conquest. In our hands it is impregnable, as long as we 
command the seas, and, perhaps, may be rendered a station of 
soine im portance. 

The Abbe Raynal gives the following view of the political 
and commercial advantage of this important island :— 

“ The isle of France must always be allowed to be one of 
the most valuable possessions for any nation desirous of tra- 
ding to Asia. It is situated in the African seas, just at the en- 
trance of the Indian ocean. As it lies a little out of the com- 
mon track, its expeditions can be carried on with greater se- 
eresy. Those who wish it was nearer our continent, do not 
consider that if it were so, it would be impossible to reach the 
coasts of Malabar and Coromandel in a month’s time, and the 
most distant gulphs ia two months at most, which is an inesti- 
mable advantage toa nation, who, like the French, have no sea 
portin India. This island, though in the same latitude as the 
barren and scorching coasts of Africa, is temperate and 
healthy. ‘The soil is stony, but tolerably fertile. Experience 
has shewn that it will produce most of the necessaries, and 
even of the luxuries, of life. Whatever it may want, may be 
supplied from Madagascar and from Bourbon, wiere the inha- 
hitants have retained their simplicity of manners, and a taste 
tor husbandry. 

“ Great Britain sees with a jealous eye her rivals possessed 
of a settlement which may prove the ruin of her flourishing 
trade with Asia. At the breaking out of a war, her utmost ef- 
forts will certainly be aimed at a colony that threatens her 
richest treasures. What a misfortnne for France, should she 
suffer herself to be deprived of it!!” 





Sports and Revels among the English formerly. 


2) TERY yeere also on Shrove-Tuesday, (that we may be- 
4 ginne with ehildren’s sports, seeing wee all have beene 
children ;) the schooleboyes doe bring cockes of the game to 
their master, and all the torenoone they delight themselves in 
cock-tighting. After dinner, all the youths goe into the fields 
to play at the ball. 

Vol. 51. Z The 
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The scholars of ‘evéry schoole have their ball, or bastion, in 
their hands; the ancient and wealthy men of the citie come 
forth on horsebacke, to. see the sportof the young men, and to 
take part of the pleasure, ia beholding their agility. 

Every Friday in Lent, a fresh companie of young men comes 
into the field on horsebacke, and the best horseimen conduct 
the rest. Then: march forth the citizens'sonnes, and other 
young men, with disarmed lances and shicids, and there they 
practise feats of warre. 

Many courtiers likewise, when the king lyeth neere, and 
atteudants on noblemen, doe repaire to these exercises, and 
while the hope of viciory doth inflame their mindes, they shew 
by gaod proofe, haw serviceable they-would be in martiall af- 
faires. i 

In Easter holydayes, they fight battles on the water, a shield 
is hanged upon a pole, tixed inthe midst of the streame ; a 
boat is prepared without oares, to be carried by violence of 
the water, and in the fore-part thereof standetli a young man, 
ready to give charge upon the shield with his launce. If so 
be he break his jJaunce against the shield and doth not fall, he 
is thought to haye performed a worihy decde. Lf so bee with- 
out breaking his launce,he runneth strongly against the shield, 
downe he falleth into the water, for the boat is violeutly forced 
with the tide; but on each side of the shicld ride two boats, 
furnished with young men, which .recover him that falleth as 
soone us they may. Vpon the bridge, wharfes, and houses 
by the rivers side, stand great numbers to see,.aud laugh 
thereat. 

In the holydaies all the summer the youths are exercised in 
leaping, dancing, shooting, wrastiing, casting the stone, and 
practising their shields; the maidens wip with their timbrels, 
and dance as long as they can well see. In winter every holi- 
day before dinner, the bores prepared for brawne are set to 
fight, or else buls or beares are batted. 

When the great fenne or moore, which watereth the wals of 
the citie on the north side is frozen, many yong men play upon 
the ice; some stiiding as wide as they may, doe slide swiftly ; 
others make themscives seats of ice, as great as milstones, 
One sits downe, many (hand ia hand) doe draw him, and one 
slipping op a sudden, all fall iogether. Some tye boves to 
their feet, and under their heels, and shoving themselues by 
a little piked staff, doe slide as swiftly as a bird flyeth in the 
ayre, or an arrow out of a crosse-bow. Sometime two run to- 
gether with poles, and hitting one the others, either one or both 
doe fall, not without hurt; some breake thetr arms, some their 
lees; but youth (desirous of glory in this sort) exerciseth it- 
selfe against the time of warre Many of the citizens doe de- 
light themselves in hawkes and houads, tui they have liberty 
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of hunting in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, all Chiltron, and in 
Kent to the water of Cray. ‘Thus far Fitzstephen of sports. 

This exercise of running at the quinten, was practised by 
the youthfull citizens, as well in summer as in winter; namely, 
in the feast of Christmas. L have seen a quinten set upon 
Cornhill, by the Leaden Hall, where the attendants of the lords 
of merry disports have runne and made great pastime; for he 
that hit not the broad end of the quinien, was of all men 
laughed to scorne; and he that hit it full, if hee rode not the 
faster, had a sound blow in his necke with a bag full of sand, 
hanged on the other end. 

The youths of this citie also have used, on holidays, after 
evening prayer, at their masters doores, to exercise their 
wasters and bucklers; and the maidens, one of them playing 
on atimbrell, in sight of their masters and dames, to dance for 
garlands, hanged thwart the streets, which open pastimes in 
my youth, being now suppresse |, worser practices within doores 
are to be feared. 

Sliding on the ice is now but children’s play; but in hawk- 
ing and hunting, many grave citizens at this present, have 
greet delight and doe rather want leisure than good-will to fol- 
low it. 

Against the feast of Christmas every man’s house, as also 
their parish churches, were decked with holme, ivie, bayes, 
and whatsoever the season of the yeere afloorded to be greene ; 
the conduits and standards in the streets were likewise gar- 
nished. Among the which, I read, that inthe yeere 1444, by 
tempest of thunder and lightning, on the first of February at 
night, Pauls steeple was fired, but with great labour quenched ; 
and toward the merning of Candlemas day, at the Leaden 
Hall, in Cornhill, a standard or tree being set up in the midst 
of the pavement, fast in the ground, nayled full of holme and 
ivie, for disport of Christmas to the people, was torne up, and 
cast downe by the malignant spirit (as was thought) and the 
stones of the pavement all about, were cast in the streets, and 
into divers houses, so that the people were sore agast at the 
great tempests. 

In the weeke before Easter, had yee great shewes made, for 
the fetching in of a twisted tree, or with, as they termed it, 
out of the woods, into the king’s house, and the like into 
every man’s house of honour or worship. 

In the moneth of May, namely, on May-day in the morn- 
ing, every man, except impediment, would walke into the sweet 
meddowes and green woods, there to rejoyce their spirits with 
the beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with the harmonie 
of birdes, praising God in their kinde. And for example 
hereof, Edward Hall hath noted, that King Henry the Eigth, 
as in the third of his reigne, and divers other yeeres, so namely 
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tn the seventh of his reigne, on May day in the morning, with 
Queen Katharine, his wile, accompanied with many lords and 


ladies, rade a Mayiag from Greenwich to the high ground of 


Shooters-hill; where as they passed by the way, they espyed a 
company of tall yeqmen, clothed all in greene, with greeve 
hoods, and with bowes and arrowes, to the number of 200. 
Oue, being their chieftaine, was called Robin Hood, who re- 
quired the king and all his company to stay and see his men 
shoot, whercuato the king granting, Rebin Hood whistled, 
and all the 200 archers shot off, logsing all at once ; and when 
he whistled againe, they likewise shot againe; and their ar- 
towes whistled by craft of the head, so that the noise was 
sirange and loud, which greatly delighted the king, queene, 
and their company. 

Moreover, this Robin Hood desired the king and queene, 
with their retinue, to enter the greene wood, where, in arbours 
made with boughs, and deckt with flowers, they were set and 
served plentifully with venison and wine, by Robin Hood and 
his meyny, to their great comteutment, and had other pageants 
and pastimes. 





An ANECDOTE. 
EALOUS of priority in every thing, Buonaparte had fre- 


e quent and lively contests with Admiral Bruix, who was the 
only officer that dared to tell him the truth. Enraged that 
the port of Boulogne was so unfit for the sailing of his flo- 
tilla, he took it into his head that the seamen were unwilling 
to execute his orders; and one day when the barometer had 
fallen considerably, he commanded Bruix to order out the line 
of vessels. The admiral answered, “ That it would be dan- 
gerous to go into the road with the wind at south west, and 
with every appearance of its blowing a tempest ; that he was 
experienced in the meteorology of the climate of Boulogne, 
and begged him to defer the execution of his commands for 
a few days.” “ Not for an hour,” replied Buonaparte, “ [ 
will be instantly obeyed. It is the only way to put things in 
motion. You would drive me mad, if I should listen any longe: 
to your dissertations on the winds, the currents, and the ebb 
tides. [ have obtained my triumphs by the force of a single 
word, Forward! and I will that it be from henceforth the or- 
derly word of the sea service.” 

Bruix was afflicted at the sight of so much obstinacy. The 
line was formed about two o'clock in the afternoon. ‘The ves- 
sels had not been three hours in the open road, when a dread- 
ful tempest cameon. Several of the flotilla perished on the 
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const, with all their crews. Adiniral Lacrosse succeeded in 
making the port of Etaples, after baving rua the greatest ha- 
zatds. Buonaparte with Bruix went down to the beach to as 
sist the wrecked. He remained there ‘ull near wwo o’cleck in 
the morning. Repeatedly he ventured up to his middle in the 
water to lay hold of men tarown ashore by the waves, and car- 
ried off again before they could be caught hald of. The loss 
of lives occasioned by this fatal accident was estimated at nine 
hundred. Buonaparte who learned at the expense of his sai- 
lors to know the difference between the certainties of land and 
sea, desisted from his pretentions, and gave the utmost latiiude 
tothe judgement of Bruix. 





Copy of a Letter from Sir Richard Sicele to his Wife. 
Dear Prve, June 20, 1717. 


Have yours of the 14th, and am infinitely obliged to you for 

the length of it. I do not know another whom | could 
commend for that circumstance ; but, where we entirely love, 
the continuance of any thing they do to please us isa pleasure. 
As for your relations; once for all, pray take it for granted, 
that my regard and conduct towards all and singular of them 
siu!i be as you direct. 

I hope by the grace of God, to continue what you wish me, 
every way anhonest man. My wife and my children are the 
objects that have wholly taken up my heart; and as I am not 
invited or encouraged in any thing which regards the public, 
I ain easy under that neglect or envy of my past actions, and 
cheerfully contract that diffusive spirit within the interests of 
my own family. You are the head of us; and I stoop to a fe 
male reign, as being naturally made the slave of beauty. But, 
to prepare for our manner of living when we are again toge- 
ther, give me leave to say, while | am here at Icisure and come 
to lie at Chelsea, what [ think may contribute to our better wa 
of living. I very much approve Mrs. Evans and her husband ; 
aud, if you take my advice, | would have them have a being 
in our house, and Mrs. Clarke the care and inspection of the 
nursery. I would have you entirely at leisure to pass 
your tine with me, in diversions, in books, in entertain- 
ments, and no manner of business intrude upon us but at 
stated times: for though you are made to be the delight of my 
eyes, and food of all my senses and faculties, yet a turn of care 
and house-wifery, and I know not what prepossession against 
conversation pleasures, robs me of the witty and the handsome 
woman, to a degrce not to be expressed. | will work my brains 
and fingers to procure us plenty of all things; and — NG= 
thine 
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thing of you but to take delight ia agreeable dresses, cheerfy] 
discourses, and gay sights, attended by we. ‘This may be done, 
by putting the kitchen and the nursery in the hands I propése’; 
and I shall have nothing to do but to pass as much time. at 
home as I possibly can, in the best company in the world. We 
cannot tell here what tothink of the trial of iny Lord Oxford; 
if the ministry are earnest in that, and [ should see it will be ex- 
tended to alength of time, I will leave them to themselves, and 
wait upon you. 

Miss Moll grows a mighty beauty, and she shall be very 
pretuly dressed, as likewise shall Betty and Eugene; and, if | 
throw away a little money in adorning my brats, | hope you 
will forgive me. They are, | thank God, all very well ; and 
the charming form of their mother has tempered the like- 
ness they bear to their rough sire; who is, with the greatest 
fondness, 

Your most obliged and most obedient husband, 


RICH. STEELE. 





Sketch of the Life, andan Account of the Funeral of the 


late Marquis of Romana. 
quis ¢ 


N the 23d of January, 1811, died, at the head-quarters, 

Cartaxo, aged 49 years, his excellency Signior Don Pe- 
dro Caro and Sureda, marquis of Romana, grandee of Spain, 
knight grand cross of the royal Spanish order of Charles IIL. 
eaptain-geveral of the armies of his catholic majesty, and 
a native of the city of Palma, in the island of Majorca. 

Afier an education corresponding to his high burth, during 
which he made a rapid progress in the Latin, Greek, and He- 
brew languages, being very familiar with the classical authors 
in those tongues, emulous of bis father, who gloriously termi- 
nated his life in the field of honour, in the expedition to Al- 
giers, in the year 1775; he commenced his military career, in 
the marine guard of the royal fleet, in which he continued ’till 
the revolutionary war with France, at which epoch, being cap- 
tain of a frigate, he entered with the rank of colonel into the 


army of Navarre, under the orders of his uncle, Lieutenant- 
General De Ventura Caro, and afterwards into that of Catalo- 
nia, in which, by bis valour and signal services, he worthily ob- 
tained the successive posts, und arrived at the rank of lieute- 
nant-general. 

In 180), he was ap i capiain-general of Catalonia, and 
president of its royal audience, in which employment he had 
occasions of manifesting his great abilities and political know- 
ledge; he was elicrwards named general of engincers, and 


councillor of wa 
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The insidious views of the. tyrant-of Europe inducing him 

to separate from Spain the greater part of her best troops, in 
the command of which be conducted himself with all that 
propriety and delicacy he was so noted for, "ull he was informed, 
in the-midst of the snows of the north, of the state of his be- 
loved country: he vowed to succour it with his troops, to ac- 
complish which he overcame a thousand difficulties.and dan- 
gers. 
- In the command of the army of the left, he exeeuted most 
skilful retreats and moVements, suspending and frustrating the 
projects of the enemy, which by his conduct and military sci- 
ence he accomplished, driving. them out of the kingdom of 
Gallicia ; to the admiration of the enemy themselves, and all 
those who were acquainted with the tnfling means he pos- 
sessed. 

A short time after, he was called to the central junta, where 
he presented himself not as a victorious general, but as the most 
moderate representative, manifesting only all the force of his 
character in the vote that he gave in the month of October, 
1809, upon the necessity of immediately framing a council of 
regency. 

On the 24th of January, finding the supreme government 
dispersed by the invasion of the Freneh in Andalusia, he re- 
turned to take the command of the army of LEstremadura, 
where his presence was of such importance, that to it in a great 
degree was owing the enthusiasm manifested in Badajoz and 
throughout the province. The endeavours the enemy made 
from that time, and the dexterity with which the Marquis Ro- 
mana knew how to oppose and defeat their plans, are well 
known; until Estremadura being free, and Massena advancing 
upon the lines of ‘Torres Vedras, he hastened with two divisions 
of his army to the assistance of the allies. On his way, and 
in the city of Lisbon, he received many proofs of estimation : 
and afterwards he constantly assisted at the side of bis illus- 
trious friend Lord Wellington, the worthy appreciator of his 
merits and virtues, aud whose testimony alone would be sufti- 
cient to prove the great loss which Spain, and the common 
cause of the allies, have suffered in his death; were we even 
without the numerous proofs of the public enthusiasm which 
his name and fame inspired in all parts. 

The barge which conveyed the body of this illustrious gene- 
ral arrived at Lisbon on the night of the 25th of January. On 
the 26th in the morning it was tiken on board the Portuguese 
frigate Perola. On the 27th at noon the corpse was landed at 
Belem, ac companied by the barge of the Portuguese admiral, 
and some English ones, in which were Admiral Berkeley and 
many officers of marines. The great square of Belem, and all 
ve ground to the monastery ef St. Jeronymo, was lined with 
English 
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giment of the line, No. 18, a corps of the royal commercial 
volunteers, a brigade of the:royal marines, and a regiment of 
English, infantry ; a squadron of the regiment of Portuguse 
cavalry, No. 6, another of English dragoons, and an English 
battalion of infantry, led. the procession. 

The corpse, followed in a cofin, borne on the shoulders of 
soldiers of the royal carabineers ; the pall was borne by the 
officers of his excellency’s staff, and by English officers : by the 
sides walked the servants of the palace, with waxen flambeaux ; 
then followed the English and Portuguese general ofticers, both 
naval and in the land service, the English and Spanish minis~ 
ters, and a great number of officers of the three nations, 
The whole concluded with two coaches of the royal house- 
hold. 

Within the walls of the monastery was erected a cenotaph, 
on which the coffin was placed while the religious offices were 
reciting ; and thence it was taken to the house where it is to 
be deposited ‘till it isconveyed back to Spain. The entrails, 
which were placed in a coftin, were buried near the centre of 
the sacristy. ‘The ceremony in the church being concluded, 
three discharges were fired by a battalion of the royal volun- 
teers of commerce, the park of Portuguese artillery posted 
near the monastery, and the park of English artillery in the 
fortress of Belem. In this manner concluded the funeral ce- 
remony, which in all its circumstances was suited to the regret 
and grief due to the memory of this great man. 


English and Portuguese cavalry. The Portuguese infantry re. 





Certain Method of recovering Fowis from the Loup. 


Gentleman who has made the diseases in poultry his study, 

sees a considerable degree of analogy between the roup 

in fowls and the glanders tn horses ; this he also remarks, is an 
atmospheric disease, a very high degree of the common malady 
called a cold. The pip or chip among chickens, he imputes to 
their being too muck, af too soon exposed to cold or wet wea- 
ther. The following is his mode of treetment, exempliticd in 
a fine cock which had nearly perished ina corner hard by, with 
hunger and cold, “ Oh! take the nasty thing away! turn it 
out!” a language often held by women overladen with sensibi- 
lity, and even by men mature in science, but not in that of feel- 
ing. I now (said he) became a proprictor per force: and my 
first idea was to. allow my new property an hour’s enjoyment 
in a warm and comfortable place; 1 afterwards had him well 
cleaned by the fire-side, and his mouth and nostrils washed with 
warm soap and water, which made him expectorate and sneeze 
off « considerable quantity of most offensive maiter, His eyes 
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were washed with milk and water, and the head gently rubbed 
dry with acloth. Refusing'to eat, indeed, being unable to see 
his meat or drink, repose was judged the first reqaigite, and he 
was allowed a warm bed of hay im a rabbit hutch. 

After some hours his head was again cleaved, and he at- 
tempted to peck at some barley, of which he heard the rattle 
before him. Considerable fever which seemed to intermit, with 
a sense of cold, appeared still to be predominant. | theu ehose 
the stimulant plan, watching the fever. Food and medicine 
were administered togetber in pellets, or rather long crams of 
barley meal, and fiour-mustard and grated ginger; he being 
crammed with this several times in the day, and kept warm ; 
the washings were still also coutinued. As much cold or milk- 
warm water, sweetened with treacle, was given as he would rea- 
dily take, to qualify the very heating quality of the medicine. 
He was frequently indulged by the fire-side, which always 
seemed to have an invigorating effect. He however still 
breathed with difficulty, ractled in the throat, and frequently 
gaped. 

In three days, the obstruction in his head was considerably 
abated ; his sight was plainly returning, and in a week, it was 
nearly perfect ; he could then feed himself, and the little medi- 
cine now given him was mustard infused in his water ; and af- 
terwards, sulphur. Lastly, a pinch of calomel, in a cram of 
dough. He was inured to the cold again by degrees, and in 
about a month was as saucy as ever, and strutted about in full 
health. He has siace repaid his doctor’s bill in procuring some 
hundreds of eggs and chickens. His spurs being too long, and 
interfering with his gait, | cut them down for him with my pen- 
knife, every three months, the use of which he seems to com- 
prehend, though he has often rewarded me with a sore peck for 
my trouble. 

Roupy fowls, the author observes, should be instantly with- 
drawn trom the rest, were it only for cleanliness sake, and their 
necks wrung by those who are too idle to encounter the trou- 
ble of curing them. If acure be aimed at, they should be 
kept rigidly separate, until perfcetly sound, and by no means 
= to breed; as even their eggs are unwholesoine at this 
period, 





PHENOMENON. 


HE Elbe, near Dyesden, afforded a singular phenomenon 

in October last; the decrease of the water being such as 

to reduce the navigation of that river almost ta nothing. The 

extensive ramparts about that city, with other outy orks, being 

demolishx d, all the ground out of the town enwhich theys tood 
are now turned into corn-fields. 
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Answer, by Agricola, of Gluvias, to A. Kyne’s Enigma, inserted the 315 of 
December, 


O" may I spend my life’s short day 
Under CONTENT?’s most blessed sway! 


( Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-Gate, has sent the same answer. 





Answer, by J. Melbuish, of Honiton, to Betsey Baker's Charade, inserted the 
31st of December. 


w= with meat to the market the butcher doth go, 
With a STEEL-YARD he weighs it, as most people know. 


*+* The like answer has been received from Caroline Caines, of Lions. 
Gate; Agricola, of Gluvias;-J. Strike, near Liskeard; J. Whitford, St. 
Austell; J. Channon, of Ottery; J. Daw, and J. Barrett, of Landulph; 
and J, Pitman, of Shepton Mallet. 





Answer, by J. Melbuish, of Honiton, to W. D. Champion's Rebus, inserted 
the jth of January. 


IELD not, Oh PORTUGAL! to dark despair, 
Since Britain guards thee with peculiag care ; 
Soon may our warriors crush the Gallic band, 
And crown’d with laurels reach their native land! 


&@ Similar answers have been received from T. Byrt, and J. Pitman, of 
Shepton Mallet; J. Strike, of North Hill, wear Lauuceston; Caroline 
Caines, of Lion’s-Gate; R. Gidley, of Dean Prior; J. W. of Charmouth ; 
and J. Channon, of Ottery. 








A CHARADE, by A. Keen, of Menbenniot. 
I Ng wes first you will select; 


And next what women use detect ; 
These parts together sight coinbin’d, 
A play I like you'll surely find. 





4A CHARADE, by F. Chapple, of Coldridge. 
y* wits ingenious, go and search 


A service of the Romish church; 
Next where a patriot band, tho’ small, 
Repeli’d the conqu’ring armns of Gaul; 
And made their chieftain, dastard-like, 
His safety seck by sudden flight : 

My whole’s dire misery and woe, 
Dealt by an unrelenting foe. 


—— —_.._._.. . 


—————————— 


A REBUS, by 3}. W. of Charmouth, 








N parts remote a river flows, 

Which is the first thing I propose ; 
You’l! do my second ere you’ll know 
What "tis I here intend to shew: 

What slothful men are strangers to, 
These parts combin’d will plainly shew. 
9 


POETRY. 
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EADER, hearken to the dead, 
In life’s circle late I trod ; 
Constant health enjoy’d, and knew 
Hope and faith could bliss renew, 
Andon science flow’rets grew : 
Rebel fancy, fond to rove, 
Dar’d to tread the muses’ grove. 


Happiness, alas! how vain; 

Ardent pleasure ends in pain. 

Youth, and health, and bliss, and prime, 
Every thing must yield to time ; 
Sad reverse for those who climb! 


Subtle time and death combin’d 
Overthrow the human mind, 
Unperceiv’d they make their way, 
And proudest works in ruins lay. 
Hark! the moment as it flies 
Whispers to you—to be wise; 
Even now, it speaks—it dies. 

Life itself will soon be gone: 

Live to Gud, and God alone. 











DESCRIPTION OF A STORM IN DECEMBER. 


(From Grahame’s British Georgics. ] 


Love the music of the midnight storm, 

When wild, carcering, drive the winds and rains, 
And loud and louder, thro’ the sounding grove, 
‘The spirit of the tempest seems to how]; 

And loud and louder beats the furious blast, 

Asif some giant hand, with doubling strokes, 
Struck the strong wall, and shook it to i:s base. 
Awful the mustering pause, when all is hush’d 
Save the fierce river’s rvar! How chearing now 
And heartning, sounds the crow of morning’s bird! 
How deep the darkness! save when sudden pleams 
Dazzle the eye, that ventures to explore 

The awful secrets of the solemn hour. 


Gradual the storm abates, and welcome peeps 
The long expected dawn, gloomy at first, 
But tinging by degrees, with copper hue, 
The slowly flying ciouds. Most pleasant hour 
Of daybreak! at all seasons fraught with gladness, 
Whether the sun in summer splendour rise, 
Hail'd by a thousand choris; ers on wing 
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Suspended high, or perch’d on dewy bough ; a 
Or whether thro’ the wintry lowring sky, 

He shoots his watery beam far from the south, 

Thou makest the heart of all that lives expand, 
Man, bird, and beast, with joy; but chiefly man, 

As looking, with comp!tcent eye, around, 

On this ggand frame ot things slowly illum’d, 

He worships, not in words, but heavenward thoughts, 
Submiss and lowly, that vast power which launch’d, 
Impels this mighty mass, and guides it round, 

‘True to its annual and diurnal course ; 

Stupendous miracle! this mighty mass 

Hurl’d loose, thro’ realms immense of trackless spacey 
With speed, compar’d to which the viewless ball, 
Projected from the cannon’s mouth, but creeps 

At a snail’s pace, yet without shock of pauses 

Or deviation mfnitely small, 

Rolling along, with motion unperceiv'd, 

As if it moveless lay on ether’s tide. 
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—_— 


HAT is pity? I ask’d, as she wip’d from her eyes 
The tears that she could not conceal ; 
¢¢ *Tis an impulse,” she said, ** that will often arise 
In those who for others can feel. 


*Tis from sympathy rais’d, and its source is divine, 
From which soft humannity flows ; 

And such pleasure it gives—but who can define 
The pleasure that pity bestaws? 


°Tis the sweetest sensation that ever we knew, 
_An emotion that none should repress; 

Since compassion enjoins that we ever should shew 
Some pity for those in distress. ‘| 


Yon beggar, perhaps, who obtain’d our relief, 











is 
Has the bleseing of riches enjoy’d; ler 

Ang perhaps he has often, to soften the grief ‘ 
Of others those mches employ’d. it 
But whatever his fate ia the world may have been, 
_Or the blessings that he may have known, pe 
Now the picture of want ia his person 18 seen, Sal 
And our pity to him should be shewn., in 
Even pity is such, that tho’ it excite sh 
In the breast, fur a moment, a pain, . 
The effusion of sorrow svan turns to delight, ce 
Nor sinks into sorrow again.” tu 
True! my Eliza, and when pity’s pourtray’d, = 
In terms sOeXpressive as thine, sl 
The heart unto whom such a portrait’s coavey'd s¢ 
Must feel such a transport as mine, R, M | 
. M. Ww 
W 
THE PRETTY VIXEN. ; 
fi 

— , j 

THEN foam’d the dashing waves, and winds were high | 0 


: From ocean, surely, Venus like, you sprung ; 
For I can bear the lightning of your eye, 
But who cau bear the thunder of your tongue? 


